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A Crimean Episode. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
“ Give us a song,” the soldier cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camp allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff 
Lay grim and threatening under, 

And the tawny mound of Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


“ Give us a song,” the guardsmen say, 
We storm the forts to-morrow ; 
Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow. 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below, the smoking cannon ; 

Brave hearts from Severn and Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon ! 


They sang of love, and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory— 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang Annie Laurie! 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender p ission 

Rose, like an anthem rich and strong, 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset embers ; 

And the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again the fires of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters— 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 

And bellowing of the mortars ! 


And Irish Norah’s eyes were dim, 
For a singrr dumb and gory, 

And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of Annie Laurie. 


Ah! soldiers to your honored rest, 
Your love and glory bearing ; 
The bravest are the loveliest, 
The loving are the daring. 





Carl Friederich Zelter.* 


The author of the present work is peculiarl 
fitted for the task of writing a sketch of Zelter's 
life, not only from the fact of his being a grand- 
son of the composer, but also because he had at 
his command the necessary documents—which he 
tells us are numerous, ped by no means exhaust- 
ed—and, moreover, was uainted with all the 
family traditions. He says, in his preface, that it 
was only a few years ago that he discovered the 
materials of his biography in the loft of a country 
mansion in Pomerania. Although in the interval 
of nearly thirty years since the decease of Zelter, 
the number of those who knew, loved, and hon- 
ored him, may have considerably decreased, the 
author still hopes his book will find readers; some, 
he believes, will derive from its perusal the en- 
joyment ~— from participation in the scenes 
portrayed, while others will view it as a romance 
or a historical picture. 

* Carl Friedrich Zelter. Kine Lebensbeschreibung. Nach 
Rintel. im Tonto (ihe article ie trenslated trom the 
Newe Berliner Musik- Zeitung, for the Musical World.) 











The book is divided into two parts. The larg- 
er half is taken up by the autobiography from the 
pen of Zelter himself, and extends to his thirtieth 
year. Hewas born on the 11th December, 1758, 
in Berlin. This disproves, as the author remarks, 
the assertion made by another writer in this jour- 
nal, that Zelter first saw the light at Petzov, a 
place where tiles are manufactured, near Pots- 
dam. 

Speaking of the autobiography, the author of 
the book observes : —“ Apart from the naivelé of 
its style, the frank good humor of its narrative, 
and the natural charm of its humor, this portion 
of the work is a mirror, which may boldly be held 
up to the youth of the present day. The other 
half is an attempt further to work up the biogra- 
phy from documents, interspersed with letters. 
As the first part exhibited the gradual course 
pursued by the subject of it, the latter should 
show the consequences of that course, and what 
was done by the hero when he had arrived at the 
maturity of his powers. In this latter portion 
will be seen what reparation Posterity has to 
make to the memory of Zelter, whom it has too 
soon forgotten ; what he did for his art generally ; 
what efforts he made for the Singacademie, as its 
founder, its support, and its teacher; how he 
wrung from the government patronage and sup- 
port for a regular course of musical instruction ; 
and how he created the institution of the Lieder- 
tafel, besides doing many other things.” 

The author winds up by saying that he hopes 
he has succecded in exhibiting to us Zelter in all 
his antique strength and worth, so that he may 
live again in the memory of his contemporaries 
and be recognised by Posterity as a man who de- 
serves to be honored, imitated, and remembered. 

Such are the sentiments of the author. As 
may be supposed, the great value of the book 
lies in the peculiar account of the youth and pro- 
gress of its hero. In applying this term to Zel- 
ter, we guard him from that secondary significa- 
tion of which it is easily susceptible, and, indeed, 
necessarily so. It is certainly something heroic, 
and indicative of a strong mind, for a man, when 
writing his own life, to speak frequently, and, in 
most instances, with sharpness, nay, with depre- 
ciation of himself. The judgment he pronounces 
on his own acts imparts to the opinions he utters 
concerning others, and of which we have many 
instances, the most lively appearance of truth. 
This first half of his troubled life is characterised 
in an exciting, and frequently a pathetic manner, 
by the struggle in him between manual labor 
(for, like his father, he was brought up as a ma- 
son), and art (for, from natural inclination, he 
was a musician). This struggle between the 
Real and the Ideal is, indeed, the trial which the 
majority of those who yearn after the highest ob- 
jects have to go through. But Zelter wrote the 
sketch of his life at a period when he had nearly 
brought this struggle to a close. It was a very 
eventful period for him, for he had just lost his 
second wife, and beheld his native land in the 
most abject state of degradation, while he himself 
was without means, and full of anxious care as to 
how he should provide for his eleven children, 
passed the long nights without sleep, thongh he 
strove to turn them to account. His warmest 
wish, namely, that of visiting Italy, was never 
destined to be fulfilled, though he was frequently 
on the point of carrying it out. His relation to 
his father had a great deal to do with this. Zel- 
ter studied art in silence, and without his father’s 
knowledge, while he followed his trade openly 
and uninterruptedly by his father’s side, so that 
the old man knew less about his son's taste than 
any one else. One day, when a piece of music 
by a certain Zelter (it was the cantata on the 
Death of Frederick the Great) was performed, he 





was astonished at there being anybody besides 
himself of that name in Berlin, and a third per- 
son had to inform him that the composer was his 
own son. Both in trade and art Zelter obtained 
the highest proficiency by the most marvellous 
exertion, seconded greatly by his corporal 
strength. About the same time that he finished 
his apprenticeship as a mason, and was received 
as a master, in his five-and-twentieth year, a 
grand composition of his was selected to inaugu- 
rate a new organ in the Georgen Kirche. This 
composition is discussed at considerable length in 
the book, and the opinions of celebrated contem- 
poraries on it are quoted. A very interesting 
opinion is that of Kirnberger, the well-known 
theorist; Marpurg, his rival, is also mentioned. 
Of all the other persons (and they are not a few) 
who were connected with Zelter, the most prom- 
inent one is Carl Fasch. What is related con- 
cerning him is too valuable for us to pass it over 
in total silence. Besides, the commencement and 
destiny, the rise and glory of the Singacademie 
which he founded, are so closely interwoven with 
the history of these two men, that, considering 
the very general interest the subject excites in 
the artistic world, we cannot refrain from quoting 
the most important fact. 

“From the year 1789, there gradually arose 
the society which afterwards accidentally obtain- 
ed the name of the Singacademie, and owed its 
existence to my noble master, and fatherly friend, 
Fasch. The works Fasch has left behind him 
show us a man who, all his life, devoted particu- 
lar attention to harmony, and exerted himself to 
apply it to what was serious, elevated and sterl- 
ing in art. His outward characteristic had be- 
come, firstly, from his residence at a small court, 
and subsequently from his employment in the 
service of more exalted Royal personages, a re- 
served behavior, neither attractive nor repelling. 
Precarious health and the economy it necessitat- 
ed had combined to prevent his gaining or prom- 
ising much. His education and earliest connec- 
tions were of such a kind, that, possessing as he 
did a cheerful mind, easily instructed, he neces- 
sarily became an admirable musician, but his 
over-great modesty had accustomed him to place 
himself beneath other artists, such as Bach, 
Quanz, and others of less account. Thus, he 
commenced the first practice with the other mem- 
bers of the Singacademie, as though they were 
his pupils, trying over his compositions with them, 
compositions which he offered as mere attempts, 
however convinced he might secretly be of their 
excellence. When a good thing is thus begun, 
and carried out with calm perseverance, it can- 
not fail to succeed. Such was the commence- 
ment of the Singacademie, which dates from a 
period which was not glutted with music, as the 
present is.” 

But smoothly as this reads, that the ss of 
this now world-celebrated Society speedily ran 
the risk of being brought to a premature close, 
hecause the members did not set about their work 
seriously, not because they neither were nor 
wished to be professional singers, but rather, in a 
far greater degree, because they had no place of 
meeting such as they were fairly justified in ex- 

cting, is a fact we gather as we read further. 

e Singacademie, so called principally because 
it soon moved from private houses to the Acade- 
my of Arts, though, unfortunately, into a wretch- 
ed room which could not be warmed, was brought 
to so low an ebb, that, on many a Tuesday, which 
even then was the day of meeting, it was impos- 
sible to cast a piece of music. e Society was 
within an ace of being dissolved. “ But the 
girls,” says Zelter, “were the most courageous. 
One day the cold was insupportable, and the ma- 
jority of the members were for going home. One 
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of the girls, putting her muff upon the floor, knelt 
down upon it, and wrapped her feet in her long 
gown. Several others followed her example, 
and, at last, the whole company, in this touching 
position, sang achoral, while Fasch burst out into 
tears. The picture of this evening is still present 
to my eyes; the scene was so touching, that I 
trust [ shall always preserve it in my memory.” 

Like the above, all the other anecdotes con- 
cerning the progress of the Singacademie are of 
general interest, and especially valuable to all 
those who have been or may be members. The 
fate of the institution is so closely bound up with 
that of its founders, that we might substitute the 
one for the other. An intimate connection soon 
sprang up between Fasch and Zelter, so that the 
latter, as the former’s pupil, as early. as 1792, 
when the rules of the management of the Acad- 
emy were settled, was appointed Fasch’s assistant. 
Whether Fasch was or was not then aware his 
pail was by trade a mason (though we believe 

was not), is an undecided question. At Fasch’s 
decease, in 1800, Zelter succeeded to all his du- 
ties. During the last eight years the number of 
the singers had increased from 30 to 148. “One 
fact which proved detrimental to the Singaeade- 
mie,” we read in another part of the book, “ was 
that we had begun by attempting too much. Six- 
part and eight-part pieces could rarely be execu- 
ted (this applies to the Mass by Fasch, and his 
eight-part 5 ded mei,’ Psalm li.) and it cost 
no slight effort to pass from such compositions, 
with Preadth, greatness of taste, style, and ex- 
pression, to small, light pieces, with which we 
ought to have commenced !” 

(To be continued.) 





Benjamin Paul Akers, Sculptor. 


“Died, in Philadelphia, May 2ist, Benjamin Paul Akers, 
soulptor, aged 35.” 

So closes the earthly career of one of Ameriea’s 
most gifted artists. that eel May Sabbath— 

fair as that “ sweet day” Herbert has immortalized, 
when the metropolis poured forth its thousands to do 
honor to the obsequies of the martyred Ellsworth—a 
little company of friends, under the pines on the 
banks of , in faraway Maine, gathered to 
pay the last offices of affection and friendship to the 
remains of one of those rare children of genius whose 
advent forms an era in the history of every people, 
and whose departure leaves an irreparable void. 

When, in any position in life, men fall of vigor and 
fall of promise from earth, we feel- that it is a 
loss to the world—how much the more when such 
men special and rare qualities. 

A few years since Clevenger, whose rare busts, 
scattered the private houses of his patrons, 
give evidence t genius and skill, died at Flor- 
ence in the very dawn of his promise. Last year the 
architect Tefft, who had crowded much of perform- 
ance into a short life, and whose future was full of 
hope, laid him down under the shadow of Brunelle- 
schi’s dome and from earth; and now, with 
hands heavier laden with garnered sheaves, and with 
a future brighter with promise than either of those 
who have preceded him, gifted as they were, Paul 
Akers passes from among us. 

That the subject of this notice had exhibited indu- 
bitable evidence of genius, and the special gift of its 
expression through the medium of sculpture, has long 
“ye a ya by all who have had an opportunity 

ing. 
t seems fitting, then, that a brief account of his 
Mpenjemin Paul Akers fas b Baccarapy 
in Paul Akers was born at a, a 
village forming part of the town of Westbrook, Maine, 
six miles distant from the city of Portland. 

With aspirations for some higher life than that of 
the country people about him, blind movings of in- 
stinct within him ever inciting to a nobler, fuller ex 
istence, his early life passed outwardly hke that of 
most New England boys, with busy hands 
in various avocations, and it was not till twenty-four 
years of age that he saw, by accident, in a shop win- 
dow, the marble bust of Brackett, which i 
a revelation. From that moment he was a sculptor. 
wR eee poe pe him, and boldly and 

joyfully he en upon his career. 

Without any art instruction, totally unpracticed in 
modelling, he opened at once a studio in Portland, 
where his first decided the question of his ge- 
nius and fitness ; his first portrait bust was pronoun- 
ced a success. 

In Europe, where gaileries of art are accessible to 
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all, this might seem less wonderful—though even 
there it would be held remarkable—but that a boy 
grown up to manhood in a country village of Maine, 
where a bust or statue was utteriy unknown, should, 
on seeing a bust by accident ina neighboring city, at 
once open astudio and commence successfully the 
practice of his art, argues not only innate genius, but 
also the possession of rare manual dexterity. 

Several prominent citizens of Portland, the poet 
Longfellow and the Hon, Samuel Appleton, of Bos- 
ton, sat to the rising artist. In due time came the 
journey to Europe, and, after a visit to America, the 
inevitable return. It was when in Portland, after 
his first visit to Europe, that he modelled a statue of 
“ Benjamin in Egypt, at the moment of the discove- 
ry of the cup in his sack.” This was exhibited in 
the Crystal Palace, and destroyed by the burning of 
that building. 

Bringing with him several portrait busts in plaster, 
to be cut in marble. among them a grand head of 
Judge McLean—he settled at Rome in 1855. Un- 
known and retiring, he passed an almost solitary 
winter in his studio. It was not an idle winter. The 
summer found there a remarkable work nearly finish- 
ed in clay—a life-size group of ‘‘ Una and the Lion,” 
illustrating the line, 

‘And while she slept, he kept both watch and ward.” 


The composition is excellent; the sleeping Una 
graceful and full of expression, while the figure of 
the lion is grand and noble, modelled from nature, it 
is the finest sculptured lion I have seen. Though 
naturally inviting comparison with the famous lions 
by Canova, at St. Peter's, it was universally approv- 
ed. 
Our Central Park already speaks much for the lib- 
erality and taste of New York. But its chief excel- 
lence and its large utility rest in promise. One es- 
sential requisite for its full development is statuary, 
and that of a high order. Mr. Akers’ early death 
has deprived the park of his intended statue of Com- 
modore Perry. This group would be a fitting and 
beautiful addition to the park, and the only work of 
his hands that can be substituted for the last statue. 

Will not our wealthy citizens see that it finds a 

lace there? Thus will the genius of a native artist 
honored, and a most admirable ornament and ed- 
ucator of public taste be.secured. 

In addition to the Una, an exquisite bust of Cicero, 
a restoration from a somewhat mutilated head which 
lies on a shelf in the Vatican, (now the authorized 
portrait of the great orator, identified by means of a 
gold medal, struck by the Magnesians in his honor 
daring his consulate,) also bore witness to the indus- 
try and skill of the artist. This head, broken off at 
the throat, and much defaced by the loss of the ears, 
eyebrows, and rubbing of the hairs, was carefully re- 
stored by Mr, Akers, and placed upon a bust model- 
led in keeping with the fuce. It satisfies one’s ideal 
of the Great Consul far more than the bust that has 
so long passed for his. A cast of this bust is in the 
coilege library of Yale, and several marble copies are 
scattered among our private libraries. 

Early in the winter of 1856-57, Mr. Akers sudden- 
ly found himself famous, and was kept busily em- 
ployed in taking portrait busts. Rarely beautiful, 
truthful, yet transcending the actual and exhibiting 
the “ possible ” of the sitter, they possess the higher 
qualities of the art, together with a fidelity to nature 
and a perfection of manipulation which alone could 
render them remarkable. Already the busts of the 
young artist were classed with those of Powers—the 
highest ible compliment. A beautiful composi- 
tion—a fuli-length portrait statue of a child of Mr. 
Edward King, of Ne —was greatly admired, 
and effectually disproved a whispered assertion that 
he could only make portrait busts. 

He also found time, this busy winter, to model a 
study for a statue of Sta Elizabeth of Hungary, which 
statue, now in the possession of Robert Hoe, Esq., of 
this city, merits'more than a passing reference. In 
this, more than any of his completed works, the most 
peculiar and rarest qualities of the gifted artist are 
exhibited. 

Sta Elizabeth has ever been a favorite with wor- 
shippers and with artists, being the traditional type 
of high-born charity. The well-known story of the 
miraculous changing of the bread she was carrying 
into roses is the subject our artist has chosen. “The 
Statue oy os the princess at the moment when 
the roses have fallen to the ground. Her outer man- 
tle has fallen, and she stands in the costume of a no- 
ble lady of her day—a close fitting jewelled bodice 
and a train of graceful sweep. Her whole attitude 
indicates an entire forgetfulness of self, her head with 
its heavy tresses, which we are told were of raven 
blackness, is gently inclined, and her face is irradiate 
with the rapture of devotion.” 

While looking at this charming creation one invol- 





untarily attributes to the artist the qualities Tennyson 


ascribes to young Hallam :— 


‘All comprehensive tenderness, 
All subtilizing intelleet.”’ 


Finding his large studio too small for his needs he 
took another in addition, which was soon filled with 
his busy workmen ; it chanced to be the old studio 
of Canova, which fact was inscribed at length on a 
mural tablet. To those who knew the power of its 
living occupant, the chance seemed not. inappropri- 
ate. 

Under his immediate snpervision fac-similes of 
some of the finest works of antique. statuary were 
prepared for various American patrons, Mr, Edward 
King, of Newport, R. L., has perhaps the largest col- 
lection of these, among them a magnificent “ Dying 
Gladiator,” 

It was a favorite plan of the. sculptor to send to 
America copies in marble of all th+ chief works of 
ancient art. Doubtless he had felt the need of sach 
facilities, and it was his cherished purpose eventually 
to collect fac-similes of all the best sculptures in a 
free gallery in New York, where students might have 
all the benefits of the galleries of Europe. In con- 
nection with Mr. Tefft, the young architect before 
mentioned, whose mind was both original and prac- 
tical, a plan of art education had been elaborated 
which could they have lived to perfect and execute, 
promised great benefit to the interests of art in Amer- 
ica. This idea of Mr. Akers, the free gallery of mar- 
ble copies of the best statues, is so feasible that we 
may hope it is some day destined to be realized. 
Plaster casts are a mere mockery! The summer of 
1857 was passed partly in the north of Italy and in 
Switzerland, also in a visit to England, where he 
collected all the authorities extant to assist him in 
composing a bust of Milton. This bust, finished the 
following winter, is a poet’s ideal of the poet. It 
added much to the scutptor’s reputation. * 

The great work of the winter was, however, the 
Pearl! Diver, a statue too well known to need descrip- 
tion here, and one which shonld find its fitting shrine 
in that public gallery for which the metropolis of 
America yet waits. Thonght worthy by Hawthorne 
of a place in “ Kenyon’s”’ studio, it will live in the 
classic pages of the “ Marble Faun.” During this 
winter Miss Stebbins, whose beautiful statues have 
attracted much attention the past year, occupied a 
portion of his studio, and commenced modelling un- 
der his kindly supervision. Her first work, the Lotos 
Eater, a statue of great promise, was modelled in his 
studio. 

Returning to America in the summer of 1858, Mr. 
Akers was attacked by disease in the early autumn. 
From that time his life was that of an invalid. In 
the fall of 1859 he again sought Rome, hoping for 
benefit. A well-nigh fatal attack of hemorrhage at 
Lyons retarded his journey, and when at last he 
reached Rome he was unable to open his studio. 
Returning to America in the summer of 1860, he was 
married to Mrs. Taylor, of Portland, well known as 
writer and poet over the signature of “ Florence Per- 
ey.” An infart daughter inherits his name, and we 
trust his genius. : 

Since 1858 Mr. Akers has executed a few portrait 
busts, one or two exquisite designs for monuments, 
and, we believe, partly completed a study for the 
statue of Commodore Perry, commissioned by Mr. 
Belmont, for the Central Park ; but the artist’s work 
practically closed with the spring of 1858. His life 
from that time was one of suffering. Wealth and 
fame seemed about to gild his labors, when mysteri- 
ously his self-appointed tasks are all set aside, and, 
after weary years of sickness, he is taken from earth. 

The period of his active work, then, extends only 
from the fall of 1855 to the spring of 1858. Three 
short winters! For these the world possesses “ Una 
and the Lion,’ “Sta Elizabeth,” “The Pearl Di- 
ver,” “ Milton,” and some forty unrivalied tym 
busts. Well has he justified the devotion of life to 
art! 

It is not alone the sculptor that we mourn ; behind 
and r than the artist was the man, broad, strong, 
tender, With a great soul full of faith in humanity 
and trust in God. With an intellect calm, self poised 
and capacious, he possesses to a remarkable degree 
one evidence of genius—that of inspiring all with 
confidence in its possessor. All who knew him had 
faith in him, and looked to his future in art with ex- 
ultant anticipation. The pages of Crayon and the 
Atlantic bear witness to his powers as a thinker and 
writer upon art. His influence apon all about him 
was stimulative and ennobling. 

Indignant at oppression, with a hearty scorn of 
boastfal assumption, and an impatience of empty for- 
malities, yet ever eager to recognize true worth, and 
withall of rare modesty, he drew to himself the 
warmest admiration and affection of those among 
his acquaintances whose friendships were most desir- 
able. The friendships he inspired were earnest and 
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lasting. Few will be more deeply mourned in Eu- 

rope and America than this young sculptor of Maine. 

Nothing could be more beantiful than his love for 

children and their instructive attraction towards him. 
** The child would twine 


A trustful hand unmasked in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face.’’ 


His death, as his life, was calm and peaceful. The 
friends he best loved were with him at the last, and 
speak with joyful confidence of his trusting faith. 
His remains were borne reverently home to rest 
among the friends of his childhood. ‘“ We buried 
him on that last beautiful Sabbath day—laid him 
strewn with flowers beneath the pines and beside the 
river that he knew and loved.” 

Sleep then beside thy native river, and amid fami- 
liar scenes, as thou would have best loved to sleep, 
lulled by the murmuring music of the stream and the 
whispering winds among the pines. 

Farewell! thy life has not been lost ; thy influence 
shall not be in vain. 

Now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 
Thy kindred with the great ot old. 


But there is more than I can see ; 

And what I see I have unsaid, 

Nor speak it, knowing death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee! 


[N. Y. Evening Post.) LE. Cc. 





Influence of Music— The Opera. 


[From the National Quarterly Review, September, 1861.] 


There are but few who appreciate the vast 
change which public taste has undergone in re- 
ference to music during the last quarter of a 
century, among all who speak the English lan- 
guage. This is particularly true of operatic 
music. The Italian opera had long been a fa- 
vorite amusement among,the French, Spanish 
and Germans, as well as among the Italians, be- 
fore it received any encouragement in England. 
It was, however, beginning to get a foothold in 
the latter country when the Reformation com- 
menced under the auspices of Henry VIII. This 
put a stop to it at once, as effectually as it did to 
painting and sculpture. 

Nearly a century had elapsed from the time 
of Henry before the people were willing to tol- 
erate it. Nor was the opposition which it en- 
countered confined to the illiterate and fanatical. 

Some of the greatest wits of the day ridiculed 
it, as something that could exist only among a 


highly romantic peonts, like the Ttalians, or a 


frivolous people, like the French. Even Addison 
regarded it as a very absurd amusement. He 
thought that at best “ its only design is to gratify 
the senses, and keep up an “indolent attention in 
the audience.” We need not say how few men 
of culture entertain the same opinion at the 
present day. Scarcely any do except clergymen, 
or those whom Burns would call the “unco-pious.” 
Even the latter begin to admit that Satan may 
not have so much to do with it after all ; choos 
it is well known that most persons find the opera 


\ insipid enough when they have only attended it 


once or twice. It takes some time to be able to 
appreciate it; boththe mind and the ear require 
some training before they become sensible to its 
beauties. 

Those who have never attended an opera at 
all think it is downright affectation to pretend to 
be pleased with any airs, however good in them- 
selves, the words of which are those of a foreign 
language. “How many,” they say, “who pretend 
tobe in an ecstacy at a song, understand one 
word of the tongue in which it is sung, &c., &c. 
No, no; people go to the Italian opera neither 
for the words nor the music, but just because it 
is fashionable; and that’s all about it.” This 
seems plausible enough, but it is not the less 
erroneous. A little reflection would satisfy the 
most skeptical on the subject. It is only neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the words of the best 
songs in our own language, sung by our best 
singers, can seldom be distinguished from each 
other, except the auditor is familiar with them, 
or has them before him in print. It may be 
asked, If the words make no difference, why not 
translate the Italian into English, or have Eng- 
lish opera instead of Italian opera? Then some 





words at least would be understood; whereas 
none are now, save by the very few who happen 
to understand Italian. The answer is, that of all 
modern languages the Italian is the softest and 
most musical. It contains none of those hissing 
or guttural sounds which so much abound in all 
other modern tongues, especially in the English 
and German; nay, it is but rarely that even one 
word in a line of Italian poetry ends with a con- 
sonant. We could illustrate this fact by almost 
any poem we are acquainted with in the language. 
A pretty fair specimen of the melodious softness 
of the Italian is afforded by that passage in Bel- 
lini’s opera of Jl Pirata, which commences thus: 


“Ma non fia sempr’ odiata 
La mia memoria io spero.” 


Nor is it alone in the lyric poetry of Italy that 
the vowels and consonants are thus so charming- 
ly blended—the former always predominating. 
In Dante, Ariosto and Tasso, when each is most 
sublime, bold and vigorous, we find similarly de- 
lightful successions of liquid sounds. Thus, for 
example, we have undoubtedly nothing in our 
language so melodious as the following stanza 
from the Gerusalemme Liberata : 


“Fermossi; e lui di pauroso audace 

Rende in quel punto il disperato amore : 

I patti sian, dicea, poiché tu pace 

Meco non vuoi, che tu mi tragga il core. 

Il mio cor, non pitt mio, s’ a te dispiace 

Ch’ egli pitt viva, volontario more : 

E tuo gran tempo ; e tempo é ben che trarlo 
Omai tu debbia; ¢ non debb’ io vietarlo.” 


The French, though inferior to the English in 
the higher flights of poetry, is better adapted 
than the latter to the purposes of minstrelsy ; 
yet the Italian opera is quite as much admired at 
Paris, as compared to the native opera, as it is in 
London or New York. No people have a higher 
opinion of their language than the Parisians; 
but they readily acknowledge the superiority of 
the Italian as a vehicle of melody. When it is 
remembered that the Spanish, Portuguese and 
Germans—in short, all the enlightened nations 
of Europe do the same, it must be admitted, 
even by those who have no personal knowledge 
of the subject, that there must be grounds for an 
opinion so universally entertained. 

It is hardly necessary to say that by this we 
do not mean there is not melody in other lan- 
guages also. Even the Italian cannot boast of 
nobler or more heart-stirring effusions than the 
English. It was by no foreign muse the unhappy 
but highly gifted Shelley was inspired when fe 
poured forth his soul as follows : 


“T pant for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower. 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower ; 
Like an herbless plain for the gentle rain, 
I gasp, I faint, ’till they wake again ! 
Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound ; 
More—oh, more! I am thirsting yet ; 
It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifile it ; 
The, dissolving strain through every vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain.” 


It was only necessary for him to be acquainted 
with the poetry of Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
and Cowley, not to mention Moore and Byron 
and a host of others, to be able to appreciate the 
charms of melody. Every student of English 
literature remembers with what subtle sweetness 
the author of Paradise Lost exclaims, in his 
D’Allegro: 


“Lap me in soft Lydit airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting,all the charms which tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Throughout Shakespeare’s plays we have the 
most eloquent tributes to the powers of music. 
As a proof of its effect on the bard’s own mind, 
we need only quote the one line in which he 
makes Jessica remark to her lover: 





“Tam never merry when I hear sweet music.’’* 


This may seem strange and contradictory; but 
who that is susceptible of the nobler emotions of 
the soul has not felt the truth of it? It is well 
known that even light, gay airs, when well sung, 
often impart a tinge of melancholy, as. if to. re- 
mind us that human pleasure, however exquisite 
in itself, must be blended with pain. We exper- 
ience similar sensations in examining any truly 
great work of art, let its subject be what it may, 
for the simple reason that there is nothing which 
makes us think deeply which does not make us 
more or less sad ; for melancholy, however much 
it be decried by the thoughtless, is ever the com- 
panion of delight. But need we say that music 
soothes while it saddens ? Even when it reminds 
us-of happy days gone by, never to return, and 
of beloved friends never again to be met with on 
earth, it has its healing balm. No poet, ancient 
or modern, has depicted this power more forcibly 
or more beautifully than Moore. In proof of 
this, we need only quote one stanza: 


“Like the gale, that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song, 
Which once was heard in happier hours. 
Filled with balm, the gale sighs on, 
Though the flowers have sunk in death : 
Thus, when pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in music’s breath.” 


All true poets, ancient and modern, have been 
enthusiastic in praise of music. Nor does Homer 
form an exception. All acquainted with the 
Odyssey are aware that when the Pheecacian 
youths danced before the much-enduring Ulysses 
at the command of King Alecinous, the glorious 
minstrel Demodocus sang the loves of Mars and 
the golden Aphrodite. Pope’s version, or rather 
ety pa does but little justice to the passage, 
yut it is the best we have at hand. At all events 
it will give the general reader a more correct 
idéa of the wathees meaning than would the 
ofiginal, with which only the select few can pre- 
tend to be acquainted : 


“Ulysses gazed, astonished to survey 

The glancing splendors as their sandals play. 
Meantime the bard alternate to the strings 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea sings ; 

How the stern god enamored with her charms, 
Clasped the gay panting goddess to his arms, 

By bribes seduced ; — and how the sun, whose eye 
Views the Wroad heavens, discloses the lawless joy.” 


Madame Dacier, the best critic of her sex, in 
commenting on this passage, observes with much 
truth and force that it “is remarkable, not be- 
cause the dancers moved to the sound of the 
harp and song, for in this there is nothing extra- 
ordinary ; but in that they danced, if I may so 
express it, a history that is, by their gestures and 
movements, they expressed what the music of the 
harp and the voice described, and the dance was 
a representation of what was the representation 
of the poet’s song.” But this is not the only 
passage in Homer that shows that the Greeks of 
the heroic age were not only passionately fond 
of music, but that a sort of performance corres- 
ponding with the modern opera was in great fa- 
vor amongst them. Hope, than whom no one 
has bestowed more attention on the subject of 
Greek music, tells us that “ Polybius attributes 
to the neglect of music the ferocious disposition 
of the Cynetans, and to the sedulous cultivation 
of music the softening of Arcadian rusticity. 
Aristotle, in the education of youth, urges, with 
equal earnestness, the practice of gymnastics 
and the study of music; and not only historians 
and philosophers—a Plato and a Theophrastus, a 
Strabo and a Plutarch—but even legislators and 
rulers enforced in their commonwealth the study id 
music; nay, made it a point to promote the cul- 
tivation of peculiar modes, and the exclusion of 
certain others; to keep a watchful, eye over 
every innovation and change, whether in the 
construction of the musical instruments, or in 
the character of the musical compositions. 
Thence, while in ancient Rome the science of 
music was abandoned to slaves, in ancient Greece 
a want of musical skill was in the highest citizen 
deemed disgraceful. Amousikos, or unmusical, a 
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term implying a deficiency either of natural firm- 
ness in the organs of sound, or a proper cultiva- 
tion of their capabilities, become a term of bitter 
reproach. Thus Epaminondas was, by his bio- 
grapher Nepos, praised for his proficiency, not 
only in dancing, but in playing on the flute; and 
Themistocles was on some occasion deemed ill 
educated for not knowing at a festival how to strike 
the lyre. The Greek diotonic, or musical scale, 
contained modes and sub-divisions and measures 
more minute than modern ears can discern. 
Vitruvius complained of not finding in the Latin 
language terms capable of rendering the Greek 
musica! system of Aristoyhen¢s. Greeks were 
the inventors first of the lyre, in all its varie- 
ties, and later of the organ. From Greece came 
all the terms of music, vocal and instrumental, 
afterwards used in the Roman ritual ; and thence 
do we find, like the language, the music of the 
Greeks branch out in so many different ramifica- 
tions, that its tendrils seemed to entwine them- 
selves with every affection of the mind, and give 
the impulse to every movement of the body.” 

It was their love of harmony that caused the 
same — to be so fond of dancing, for they 
sent their dancing-masters as well as their music 
teachers to all parts of the civilized world, as the 
French do in our own time; and we have evi- 
dence that the former were ridiculed then, as the 
latter are now, by those who think that nothing 
is good whose precise value or utility cannot be 
estimated in the the current coin of the day. 
“In frames formed of a clay thus fine,” observes 
Hope, “ cast in a mould thus perfect, must have 
arisen organs of sense capable of impressions the 
most delicate and diversified. And, in fact, the 
ancient Greeks evinced the superiority of their 
organization, by surpassing, in every bodily dis- 
play, every other nation. Among them, individ- 
uals, of every age and station alike, frequented 
the gymnasium ; all were equally proud to excel 
in the more arduous games of the palzestra, and 
in the more elegant elegant movements of the 
dance. Saltatory motions were not, in Greece, 
confined only to one sort, and only marked by 
one character. The young and the old, the 
grave and the gay, each had the choice of metri- 
cal movements suited to their rank and _ station. 
While the warrior delighted in the bold abrupt- 
ness of the Pyrrhic step, the courtesan displayed 
the languishing movements of the Lydian mea- 
sure; even the philosopher took his part in the 
maze with a grave and decorous dignity.” 

* The best artistes have often affected each other to tears 
by theirenchantin, strains. Madame Merlin gives a most in- 
teresting instance of this, in her admirable biography of Mali- 
bran. 

“The presence,’’ she says, ‘‘of Mademoiselle Sontag, at the 
Italian Theatre, was fresh stimulus for Maria’s talent, and 
contributed to its perfection. Each time that the former ob- 
tained a brilliant triumph, Maria wept, and exclaimed * Mon 
Dieu! why does she sing so well?’ then from these tears 
sprang a beauty and sublimity of harmony, of which the 
public had the benefit, It was the ardent desire of amateurs 
to hear these two charming artists sing together in the same 
opera ; but they mutually feared each other, and for some 
time the much coveted gratification was deferred. One night 
they met at a concert at my house; a sort of plot had been 
laid, and towards the middle of the concert they were asked 
to sing the duet in Tancredi. For a few moments they show- 
ed fear, hesitation ; but at last they yielded, and approached 
the piano, amidst the acclamation of all present. ey both 
seemed agitated and disturbed, and observant of each other; 
but p tly the conclusion of the symphony fixed their at- 
tention, and the duet began. The enthusiasm their singing 
excited was vivid and so equally divided, that at the end of 
the duet, and in the midst of the applause, they gazed at each 
other, bewildered, delighted, astonished ; and by a spontaneons 
movement, and involuntary attraction, their hadds and Ifps 
met, and a kiss of peace was given and received with all the 
—— A. Femypees ctud . . =~ oane = —_ 
and assuredly no! n forgotten those who witnessed 
it."— Madame Malibran Par le Comtess Merlin. 

t Hope's Origin and Prospects of Man, p.181. ¢Ib., p. 184. 








Music Among the Japanese. 


At the time of the visit of the Japanese envoys and 
their seventy officers and attendants to the United 
States of America, it seemed to me worth while to 
test, in some degree, their musical capacities, and to 
discover, if possible, whether they were as utterly 
destitute of musical fecling as they had been pro- 
nounced to be. There were so many other import- 
ant subjects relating to the social, religious, and poli- 
tical mysteries of their nation, that demanded all 
possible consideration, that comparatively little time 
was left for this. Moreover, it was one of the few 
topics which the Japanese themselves did not seem 
anxious to discuss. In almost every relation, they 





were as ready to impart information as they were de- 
sirous of gaining it; but whenever music was sug- 
gested, their eagerness vanished, and they became 
as coy as the singing belle of a drawing-room before 
her first bravura of an evening. The cause of this 
backwardness was afterwards explained. They had 
heard sufficient music in America, and during the 
voyage, to sutisfy them of the inferiority of their 
own, and they were sensitive about opening them- 
selves to comparisons which would hardly be credita- 
ble to them. But although they at first strictly with- 
held the faintest note of their own music, they were 
by no means slow to repeat such melodies as they 
could catch and remember from the street bands of 
Washington, or the pianofortes of Willard’s Hotel, 
where they resided. There was not an under officer 
who had not his favorite tune; and as for the third 
class attendants, they were in perpetual leagne with 
those among their American acquaintance who would 
consent to instract them in light and simple songs, 
words included as well as music. I no not remem- 
ber that their taste ever reached any very exalted 
point, for the most cherished of their newly-gained 
melodies were certainly “ Kemo, kimo,” and “ Pop 
goes the weasel.” The first of these they sang 
whenever they could find listeners, and often, indeed, 
among themselves alone, with a delicious abandon 
that betokened the heartiest enjoyment to be imag- 
ined. This was a universal song, and it gradually 
became so much in demand that no Japanese with 
any self-respect could suffer himself to be without it ; 
and the hours of grave consultation and study which 
it gave rise to, over tea and tobacco, and sometimes, 
for the sake of inspiration, over pots of sirooko and 
saki, were almost without number. One or two 
quick-eared fellows, who had originally learned the 
words by note, without comprehending an atom of 
the meaning, nobly devoted themselves to sharing 
the treasures of their knowledge with their less gifted 
companions, and the ultimate result was a comical 
jargon, the like of which was, I presume, never be- 
fore known to the polite circles of Washington. 
“Pop goes the weasel” also underwent its series of 
modifications. This air was regarded as the peculiar 
property of the youngest officer of the body, the 
third interpreter of the embassy, a lad seventeen 
years old, whose handsome and dignified appearance, 
winning manners, and affectionate disposition, made 
him an object of far greater interest than even the 
lofty envoys themselves. ‘“ Poppy goes the weasel” 
he always would have it, and seemed to think the 
extra syllable a capital invention of his own. ‘Hail 
Columbia,” too, occupied his mind for a while, but 
was presently given up in consequence of the tre- 
mendous obstacle offered by two “l’s” at the outset. 
Tt was curious to see the little interpreter in his dail 
struggles with the letter “1,’”’— struggles which al- 
ways terminated in his discomfiture. Like all his 
Japanese brethren, he could never come to terms with 
“1.” That slippery consonant invariably resisted or 
evaded them. And, in his special case, one unhappy 
result of this long contest was, that he never after- 
wards became acquainted with American gentlemen 
who had “1’s” in their names, but always regarded 
them with a species of distrust. 

The first time that I caught hearing of a pure Ja- 
panese melody was one evening, after some weeks of 
uninterrupted intimacy with the strangers, when 
their shyness even on this point had worked itself 
away. I was sitting in the room of two or three 
tawny young stadents of medicine, one of whom, 
while poring over a pile of manuscripts quite as un- 
intelligible as the ordinary prescriptions of M.D’s of 
more enlightened nations, beguiled himself by mur- 
muring fragments of a new and unknown song. 
These students, it seemed, were musical as well as 
medical, in a very high degree; for they presently 
joined in the chorus very excitedly, and worked it 
and themselves up with great energy. This was 
precisely what I wanted, but how to induce them to 
repeat it often enough to enable me to take a copy 
was a real difficulty. Two or three encores were 
easily obtained ; but when they say the “American” 
at work with his note-hook, they were sorely puzzled. 
That anybody should wantto get possession of their 
unimportant tunes, was a thing not dreamed of in 
their philosophy. It happens that some of our mu- 
sical signs exactly resemble some of their Katakana 
phonetics, aud catching sight of these, they became 
more and more bewildered. No interpreter was near, 
and it would not do to leave them while they were in 
this ripe artistic mood, to ge and seek one. Finally, 
by means of shambling phrases in Japanese broken 
beyond all hope of repair, and an exhausting process 
of explanatory gesticulation, they were brought to 
a vague understanding of the purpose. Here a new 
difficulty arose. Finding that their national music 
was to be critically heard, and even to be recorded, 
it behoved them, they thought, to set it forth in its 





worthiest aspect, to put it in its best dress for com- 
pany, and the way in which they afterwards abstain- 
ed from giving the simple naked air, and substitutcd 
instead strange and complicated variations on the 
same theme, was perfectly distracting. A persistent 
repetition of the same variation would not have been 
s0 bad, but their liberal fancy sanctioned no such 
limited offering. Each time it came with a sufficient 
difference to upset all caleulations founded upon the 
receding recital, the general family resemblance only 
ing discernible, It was of no use. The first effort 
was a failure, and midnight came before I had per- 
ceptibly advanced in my task. 
. Thad, however, discovered, the field, and it was 
only necessary to work it. The next day I caught 
my favorite interpreter ; and the way began to clear. 
One after another, I jotted down their commonest 
melodies, to their infinite amazement. But when, 
after all was arranged, the drawing room pianoforte 
was approached, and their own native tunes came 
briskly out from under foreign fingers, their ecstacy 
was without limits—I could hardly say without 
bounds, since they testified it by leaping about in 
some cases like young kangaroos. The great men, 
and all the lofty men, and the officers with two an- 
cient swords of inestimable worth, and even the 
Treasury censor—the greatest creature among them 
except the three ambassadorial magnates themselves, 
who, I privately believe, listened at a partition, since 
they could not with dignity appear to share the fes- 
tivities—all thesc came forth obedient to the glad 
tidings, and eager for the welcome sounds. And then 
Sakanoto Tekeshiro, worthy medical and musical 
disciple of Apollo, or the corresponding Japanese 
deity, lifted his voice, and sang lustily ; and his com- 
arog joined in the chorus, which they made very 
oud and very long; and this was the song they 
sang—the first Japanese song ever publicly heard 
outside thoir own land: 
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This is the opening of a Japanese song of the sea- 
sons, or rather of the different months of the year 
each month, I believe, having its separate stanza. 
The above might be translated thus, fitting the Eng- 
lish words to the music: 

Spring time now is near, 
Swiftly fades the passing year, 
Smiling throngs appear, 
Smiling throngs appear ; 
Here before our open dwellings, 
Let the fir-trees rise ! 
Let the fir-trees rise ! 


A more rigorous translation would be as follows : 
“First Montu.—The last night of the year has 
assed. To-morrow, crowds will assemble for the 
holiday. Let us erect before our doors the beautiful 
fir-tree.”"* 

As regards the manner in which this was sung, I 
can candidly say that it was as far from the whoop- 
like extravagance I had been led to expect as one 
could have desired. Among the score or two of Ja- 
panese around, there were as many with tolerable 
voices as would probably be found in the same num- 
ber of uneducated amateurs the world over. Anda 
few of them, I afterwards discovered, not only had 
exceedingly agreeable voices, but also knew how to 
use them with something approaching to taste and 
skill. Vocal cultivation, however, seemed to be be- 
yond their wildest flights of fancy, and their highest 
musical joy was a good round chorus, with plenty of 
syllables to each line, and a snap at the end. I need 
not say that these choruses were sung in unison, for, 
when harmony begins to be understood in a nation, 
there music takes its place asa serious art. But they 
were quick to learn simple harmonies, and often re- 
peated their own songs as duets, in thirds or sixths, 
as the case might be. 
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Their language, unsymmetrical as it may appear 
dressed up in characters presentable to English eyes, 
is really as soft and melodious as any I have heard. 
It is entirely free from harsh or guttural sounds, and 
the words are crowded with vowels. No syllable 
ever terminates ina consonant. To get exactly at 
the Japanese utterance of the words given above, 
a French pronunciation of vowels rather than an 
English should be adopted, especially with the letter 
“a.” In case anybody should feel interested in see- 
ing the original words, here they are, as they were 
written down in Katakana by the nimble fingers of 
Matsumoto Sanojouh, second secretary of the em- 
bassy—a gentleman whose simple dignity and gen- 
erous courtesy would more than adorn any station 
an enlightened society could offer : 

(Having no Japanese.type, we omit the native ver- 
sion of this song.) 

If it were desirable to give additional specimens of 
Japanese music, I could do so, but the one I have 
offered is a very fair example of their ordinary pop- 
ular songs, and is neither better nor worse than the 
average. They are all short, excepting the heroic 
or historical songs, which are very stately affairs, and 
not so graceful as the rest. Like the tunes of most 
Nations with whom music has not far advanced, they 
are generally in minor keys, though some very pret- 
ty ones are exceptions to this rule. This single spe- 
cimen will at least show that the Japanese have mel- 
odies regular in form, properly accentuated, and by 
no means destitute of spirit and euphony. Proper- 
ly harmonized and it is susceptible of very good har- 
monising—the above might pass for as neat a bit of 
melody as we are apt to find floating about our music 
stores. At any rate, it supplies what I thing has not 
before been given—an opportunity to judge directly 
what the Japanese music is like. And so far as my 
own testimony goes, I can certainly say, in opposi- 
tion to previous verdicts, that, after hearing all sorts 
of performances from the seventy-five Japanese offi- 
cers who visited the United States, I think they sing 
quite as well as could be expected, and that, on the 
whole, worse afflictions (with better names) for hu- 
man ears than their much-abused music can be found 
nearer home without the slightest difficulty. 


* A feature of the New Year festival of the Japanese, not 
unlike our own Christmas celebrations, is the displaying of 
fir-trees and bushes before their thresholds. 
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Music In THIs NuMBER. — Continuation of ‘‘ The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 
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WiiiraM TELL. 
Lonpon, Aug. 10. 

What I have said of Don Giovanni will give 
some idea of the superb style in which great 
operas have been presented this year in the 
theatre at Covent Garden. At least it will con- 
firm what most have read about it—if indeed, 
there has been any disposition or any chance to 
read the musical journals at all during a rebel- 
lion and struggle for our Union and for all that 
freemen hold dear. But I have spoken only of 
one opera among the eight or ten that I have 
heard. A yet more memorable experience, con- 
sidering how comparatively rare have been the 
chances to hear such a work, was Rossini’s “Wil- 
liam Tell,” which I had finally the good fortune 
to hear here twice, after having missed it every- 
where upon the Continent. The impression this 
great work has made this season in London, 
shows how mistaken was the indifference with 
which it was dismissed after two or three per- 
formances some years ago in Boston, and never 
again revived or called for, except by a few now 
and then of the more earnest music lovers who 
are ever in the minority. It was pronounced 
heavy, tedious, too much abounding in great 
choruses and complex ensembles and not allow- 





ing sufficient prominence to individual singers 
(for the crowd always think more of what is 
personal), too clumsy in its dramatic structure to 
be saved by even the best of music, and so on; 
it drew a full house once, and the public fell off 
the next time; there was in fact too much in it, 
too much musical matter, too many ideas, too 
much subtle beauty, too much truth, to win the 
lazy admiration of those who get all they want 
in the simple and direct plots and climaxes of 
Donizetti and Verdi. The habitués of modern 
Italian opera found such a work as “Tell” as 
“slow” and foreign to their tastes as a grand sym- 
phony, or an “Israel in Egypt” oratorio; and the 
ephemeral critics, who never lack opinion and 
assurance did not hesitate to pronounce the mas- 
terwork of the greatest lyric genius that Italy 
has ever produced, a failure! Those who had 
studied and who knew the music apart from the 
performance, knew that the failure lay in the 
performance, and in the unprepared sense of the 
audience, and not in the composition. But “Tell” 
was laid upon the shelf, and not again attempted, 
any more than was “Fidelio,” while “'Trovatore” 
continued in perpetual demand. And so it ever 
has been in England, until this season just past. 
Probably it never had such justice done it in the 
presentation before. But now that it has been 
seen and heard with competent singers, superb 
orchestra and chorus, perfect scenery, ballet, &c., 
now that it has been thoroughly learned and 
mastered, all codperating con amore in a com- 
plete ensemble, the London public have at once 
recognized its beauty and its grandeur, the rare 
originality, the rich and exquisite invention, the 
fresh, true local coloring of the music. Nine 
times during the season has the “Tell” been 
given, and always to the most crowded and en- 
thusiastic houses. It takes its place now among 
the prime favorites, the standard works, like 
“Don Giovanni” and the “Barber,” and will have 
to take its turn in every coming season. To the 
credit of English ‘taste—is it not ?—and to the 
justification of a genu'ne great work of genius 
against the superficial fashions of the day. 

The last performance was in every respect 
magnificent. Those lovely choruses of the first 
act, so fresh and pure in their expression, so free 
from cheap sentimentality, from what is common 
place and from what is overstrained,so naturalfand 
yet of such wondrous art, so thoroughly Swiss in 
tone and sentiment, where else in Italian opera, 
and in how many German operas,is there anything 
comparable to them? What has Meyerbeer done, 
with all his ingenuity, all his wealth aud novelty 
of instrumentation, that can charm and go right 
to the heart, filling us with genial warmth, and 
bathing every sense in morning fyeshness, like 
unto these ? You can never grow weary of their 
sound. It is like walking through the Alps, 
themselves, and sailing on the blue lakes. More 
than ever since I have been in Switzerland, have 
I felt how truly all that nature is reflected in 
Rossini’s marvellous tone pictures; how its very 
atmosphere and echo, its lights and shadows, its 
essential characteristic, which all travellers feel 
and no one can express—at least not better than 
Schiller, who was never there — have impressed 
their subtlest and most delicate vibrations as it 
were upon the sympathetic medium of his music. 
Constantly, while upon or about the Lake of the 
Four Cantons, would snatches of these Rossini 
melodies and choruses float unconsciously into 





my mind. And, vice versa, the singing of them, 
on the rich background of so glorious an orches- 
tra, and such poetically complete and truthful 
scenic suggestion, brought back the real 
scene, the real breath and touch of mountain 
presences, in the most vivid manner. A stereo- 
scopic view is nothing to it; that gives the out- 
ward form, but this gives the soul of Alpine na- 
ture. 

I need not say how finely all the choruses 
were sung. And what an exquisite and holy 
charm was breathed in all that music of the wed- 
ing episode, where the three couples of young 
mountaineers are united by the good old pastor 
in ‘the presence of their kinsmen and neighbors, 
and amid those eternal hills! How faithfully the 
music mingles the sense of peaceful happiness 
and sad presentiment! The charm is positively 
religious. The dance which follows, hardly less 
so: lovely as it is and full of grace and novelty, 
it is yet a minor strain, and seems to anticipate 
the trials and the tragedies in store for the peace- 
ful and free-souled dwellers of those picturesque 
and wholesome vales. All the music of this part 
is innocence and chastity itself, and full of unaf- 
fected love and piety. Passing to the great Act, 
the second, where the Patriots (we will not call 
them “ Confederates” now /) of the three Can- 
tons meet at Riitli, we have perhaps the grand- 
est and most sustained climax in all lyrical music. 
Some of the passages are worthy of Beethoven. 
The Trio of the three leaders ; the triple chorus, 
into which tribe after tribe enter as they arrive 
in their boats (first seen afar on the moon-lit 
lake) or down the mountain passes ; and finally 
the oath of federation, with its tremendous or- 
chestral accompaniment— those double basses 
speak like a voice from Horeb— are thrillingly 
sublime, delivered as they were on this occasion. 
The only things in opera to be compared to this 
grandeur are, perhaps, some passages of Gluck 
and in the last part of Mozart’s Zauberflite—and 
yet these are too different in character to be com- 
pared to it. The charmingly Swiss prelude to this 
act, too, was made thoroughly appreciable, both 
musically and scenically. I did not suppose it possi- 
ble to put upon the stage so beautifully true an im- 
age of Swiss scenery ; and when the groups of old 
and young descend the mountains, towards the 
moon-lit lake and the little church with lighted 
windows on its edge, amid chimes of bells and all 
the mountain sounds, and ringing horns of hun- 
ters nearing and reeeding on the other shore, it 
requires but little imagination on your own part 
to find yourself back there. 

Of the last two acts, which were judiciously 
abridged, I need not speak ; for everybody knows 
that there is a great fault in the dramatic struc- 
ture, the plot of the piece, whereby the climax 
of its interest is over with the second act. Much 
fine music remains, though; and wonderfully 
fine is all the music of the dances in the festival 
in Gessler’s presence in the square of Altdorf. 
Pity only that it was not all given. When one 
sees graceful and characteristic dancing to suck 
music, he cannot help wondering what it would 
be to witness an entire dramatic ballet, such as 
lasts through an evening, wholly set in motion by 
music so significant and full of genius, instead of 
by such unmeaning prettiness of poor Frenchy 
melody as are commonly danced to. 

The principal singers were all good. In the 
first place TAMBERLIK, who was the Arnold. A 
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glorious tenor, although past the prime. No man 
could be better suited to this noble part, both to its 
wooing and to its heroic side, but more particu- 
larly to the latter. He is the greatest of decla- 
matory tenors (perhaps I must except Sims 
Reeves in the oratorios). No other had such 
crisp. and manly resonance in the recitative. 
Every tone stands forth so round, distinct and 
positive — the musical “large utterance” of the 
gods. The tones, too, are pure gold in their sub- 
stance, warm, rich, sound to the core. He is 
very great in the superb bdrsts and climaxes of 
the principal arias, such as “ O, Matilda” in the 
second act, and in the patriotic rally in the last 
act, where he makes the famous “ ut de poitrine” 
so effective — whether it be really a chest tone 
with him or not. His performance was thor- 
oughly inspiring that night and carried all before 
it. Butin the purely singing style, sustained 
cantabile, he is not to be compared to either 
Mario or Reeves. M. Faure made an excellent 
Tell, as he did Don Giovanni. Sig. PoLomint 
made the part of the old Melchthal remarkably 
impressive ; and Herr ZeLGEn, a giant of a Ger- 
man, with a ponderous basso, did good justice to 
the music of Walter. The picturesque and difli- 
cult little bigh tenor part of the fisherman, who 
opens the first scene, singing as he mends his 
nets, was beautifully given by Sig. Nert- 
Baraxupi; and Taguiarico, the baritone, of 
Protean cleverness in all sorts of characters, was 
Gessler. The ladies have less to do in “ Tell” 
than in most operas; love here must be second- 
ary to country. The réle of Mathilda was filled, 
in the former instance, by Mme. Miovan-Car- 
VALHO, a serious, quiet deoking French woman, 
who sings very nicely as to style and method ; 
and, the last. time, by the pretty young wife of 
the tenor Tipertni, née ORTOLANT, of whom I 
have before spoken. The brave boy of Tell, re- 


joiving in the name of “ Jemmie,” was very well 


personated by Mme. Rupersporrr, who has 
plenty of bright execution with a rather warm 
and uninteresting voice. 

* * . * * * 

Sept. 6. Another interruption !—for the Euro- 
pean tour is over, and the preparations for de- 
parture, besides the intervention of the Birming- 
ham Festival, have stolen away the opportunities 
of writing. This letter, therefore, which was 
waiting for completion, must go off as itis. D. 





Festival in honor of Prince Napoleon and 
the Princess Clothilde. 


Every distinguished personage who comes to Bos- 
ton is treated toa concert by the School children. 
Every great man now-a-days has a serenade. Gener- 
al McClellan and even Gen. Butler have had their 
serenades. Perhaps, however, in these cases the 
music is only a subterfuge for getting a speech from 
the distinguished warriors, ora device to draw the 
crowd, But in the present case where a public wel- 
come is given to a Prince who represents beside 
an historic name, a great nation eminent as 
the most liberal patron of Art in all its forms, 
and when he comes among us accompanied by 
his wife the daughter of the glorious Re Galan- 
tuomo, the Sovereign of Free Italy, who beside 
being a real princess, is also young and beauti- 
fal, there seems a peculiar fitness that the welcome 
given be musical in its form. Let the Prince exam- 
ine Navy Yards and review our armies if he will, 
but let the gentle lady be welcomed by young faces 
and sweet voices and the concord of sweet sounds. 


joining in with the orchestra in full force. 





The festival took place on Wednesday afternoon, 
at the Music Hall, the arrangements being the same 
as at the similar entertainment offered to the Prince 
of Wales, a year ago. The decorations were of the 
same character save that the tricolors of France and 
Italy took the place of St. George’s Cross, and our 
own Star Spangled Banner was even more profusely 
displayed than on that occasion. The seats for the 
guests were prepared in the centre of the first bal- 
cony over the clock, and were beautifully decorated. 

The programme, it will be seen, is essentially the 
same as on former similar occasions, and we can 
give the performance no higher praise than to say 
that it was equal to that at the late Annual Festival 
of the Schools. It seemed to us that the number 
of the children was perhaps a little larger than it has 
been before as well as more conyeniently arranged 
for displaying the singers. 

The decorations of the fronts of the balconies were 
of velvet of the royal purple and the green of Italy, 
arranged with excellent taste and effect, the words, 
“Welcome. America. France” being emblazoned in 
large letters upon the balcony fronts. 

The crowd was even greater than at the Prince of 
Wales Festival, and many were those who got no 
peep at the princely guests of the city. At the sound 
of the trumpet the young choristers promptly ap- 
peared in long and beautiful processions at the doors 
and took their places on the spacious and lofty stage, 
during which process Mr. J. C.D. Parker gave a vol- 
untary upon the organ. 

The guests entered the Hall at 5 o’clock, where 
they were received hy the Governor and Mayor 
and the orchestra (the Germania Band) imme- 
diately struck up the French National Air Par- 
tant pour la Syrie, followed hy the Sardinian 
National Air, and then by Hail Columbia, during 
the performance of which the children waved 
little flags, tricolored and starred and striped, then 
The fol- 
lowing is the order of exercises: 1. National airs. 
The music performed with Orchestra and a Choir of 
twelve hundred children. 2. Choral, from St. Paul, 
Mendelssohn, 3. Orchestra. 4. Hallelujah Chorus, 
from the Messiah, Handel. 5. Orchestra. 6. Old 
Hundredth Psalm. 

After singing the Doxology, during which the au- 
dience remained standing, the children gave their 
ruests three rousing cheers which they courteously 
acknowledged and the audience then dispersed, 71 


New Church Organs. 


The new Organ which Messrs E. & G. G. Hook 
of this city have had in course of construction during 
the past five months for Rev. Dr. Bartol’s Society 
in Cambridge street, has been put up since the sum- 
mer vacation commenced, and now occupies the place 
of the old and small English organ which stood in 
this church for so many years, and which of late has 
not been much better than a box of whistles. The 
new Organ is a superb instrament—large and power- 
ful—enclosed in a solid black walnut case of the 
Romanesque style, froma design of Hammatt Bil- 
lings, Esq., and cost nearly $5,000. It has three 
complete manuals, from C C, to G in alt—56 notes 
—and the specification is similar to that of the beau- 
tiful one recently constructed by the same firm for 
Rev. Mr. Dexter’s new church in Berkeley street ; 
it ranks with this one and the one at St. Paul’s 
Church, which are the largest church organs in Bos- 
ton, and is only surpassed by the great Tremont 
Temple Organ. It contains all the “ modern im- 
provements,” and, by combining as it does, perfect 
equality and finish in the voicing, full and harmoni- 
ous diapasons, a magnificent volume of tone, an easy 
and delicate touch, with a peculiarly rich swell, ex- 
tending throughout the entire compass and rendering 
the whole remarkably effective, we cannot but con- 
clude that it is in every respect the best organ yet 








built by the Messrs. Hook, who, from their large and 
practical experience, are enabled to make a church 
organ in all its important and essential features, ex- 
actly what it should be. 

For the information of organists and others inter- 
ested in the subject, we here place on record the con- 
tents of the organ. ‘ 

Great Orcan. Double Open Diapason. Open 
Diapason. Melodia, and Std. Diapason Bass. Ger- 
man viol di Gamba, Principal, Twelfth, Fifteenth, 
Wald Flute, Mixture, Trumpet. 

Crorr OrGan. Eolina, Dulciana, Viol d’ Amour, 
Std. Diapason, Celestina, Finte 4 cheminée, Picolo, 
Mixture, Contra Fagotto, Clarinet. 

Swett Orean. Bourdon, Open Diapason, Std. 
Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, Flute Harmonique, 
Cornet, Teneroon Trumpet, Trumpet Bass, Trumpet 
Treble, Oboe, Clarion. 

Pepat Orcan. Double open Diapason, Double 
Dulciana, Violoncello, Std, Quint. 

Accessory Stops anp Couriers. Swell to 
Great, Swell to Choir, Choir to Great sub 8ves., 
Great to Pedals, Choir to Pedals, Swell to Pedals, 
Tremulant Sw., Pedal Check, Bellows Signal. 

Thus it will he seen that it has ten stops in the 
Great Organ, ten in the Choir, twelve in the Swell, 
four in the Pedale, and nine accessory stops—making 
a total of forty-five, 

On. Thursday afternoon the 19th inst., an intelli- 
gent and appreciative audience attended an exhibi- 
tion of its resources and power which were displayed 
in a masterly manner by Mr, J. H, Willcox. 

The programme was a varied one, commencing 
with an extempore introducing ‘La Marseillaise,” ‘in 
in which a great variety of combinations were most 
skillfully made, and some of the beautiful imitative 
stops shown to great advantage. This was followed 
by Méyerbeer’s Coronation March from “Le Pro- 
phéte,” played with all the effect of a full orchestra. 
Then a fugue, executed with Mr. W’s usual skill, 
followed by some selections from “ Luerezia,” and 
Auber’s beautiful overture to “Zanetta.” The “Star 
Spangled Banner,” the “Wedding March,’’ and the 
“Gloria” from Mozart’s 12th Mass, concluded the 
performances, which gave the highest satisfaction to 
all present, both as to the merits of the Organ, and 
the ability of the player. The only drawback was 
the absence of Mr. Sharland, the regular organist of 
the church who was seriously ill at home, much to 
the regret of his many friends who were present and 
would have been delighted to witness his rare abili- 
ties in playing upon this noble instrument. 

The Messrs. Hook have recently sent a large 
Organ to St. John’s (Episcopal) Church Detroit, an- 
other to West Roxbury, and are now completing 
new ones for the new church in Longwood, Brook- 
line, Rev. Dr. Gannett’s, Rev. Dr. Huntington’s, 
the Catholic at Springfield, the new Methodist Tre- 
mont street, and the North Congregational at New- 
buryport—all to be finished before November—a cer- 
tain indication of the esteem in which their instru- 
ments are held by the community. 


The Organ Concert in the Vine street Church, 
Roxbury, last evening, was in every respect a 
grand success. The honse was crowded in every 
part, and the playing of Messrs. Dow, Blodget and 
and Whiting gave very general satisfaction. The 
accompaniments, as well as the introductory organ 
piece were played by Mr. Dow, who handled the new 
instrument with great skill. The Bowdoin street 
Choir executed a number of choruses in a manner to 
bring down the house. An encore was demanded in 
one or two instances. Mr. Bruce and his choir evi- 
dently stand at the head in the department of sacred 
music in Boston. Miss Pearson sang a solo with 
fine effect, and fairly outdid herself. She was greet- 
ed with a persistent encore, which she gracefully re- 
sponded to. 
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The new organ cost about one thousand dollars, and 
was built by W. B.D. Simmons & Co. It isa very 
sweet toned instrument, and quite large enough for 
the house. We are glad to be able to say that it is all 
paid for, and some one informed us that the salary of 
the player had been raised. for the-entire year, com- 
mencing, with next Sabbath. At the close of the 
concert the singers ‘and players, together with a few 
others, were invited to the house of Chas. S. Davis, 
Esq., where an elegant entertainment had been pro- 
vided. . His:spacious rooms. were thrown open to the 
company, and all enjoyed themselves highly for an 
hour, and separated in the best of spirits.— Traveller, 
Sept: 20 

Contents:—1, Bourdon; 2, Open Diapason 
treble; 3, Open Diapason bass; 4, Dalciana; 5, 
Stop Diapason; 7, Clarabella; 8, Principal; 9, 
Flute’ Harmonique; 10, Twelfth; 11, Fifteenth ; 
12, Sesquailtra ; 13, Trumpet. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
14, Bourdon 16 feet tone, 27 pipes. 
15. Violoncello, 8 feet tone, large scale 27 pipes. 
MECHANICAL REGISTERS. 

16. Coupling great to Pedals. 

17. Pedal Check. 

18. Bellows Signal. 

The whole of this organ is enclosed in a swell box, 
and its plan is one worthy of attention as adapted to 
the needs of a church which for any reason cannot 
obtain an organ with two manuals, as being a very 
effective and excellent instrament at a moderate 
cost. ‘The compass of the manual is 56 notes. 





New Publications. 


Cassett’s Poputar Natural HtsTory, AnD Cassett’s ILLus- 
TRATED Biste.—London & New York, Cassell, Peter & 
Galpin. 15 cts. parts. 


We have received the late issues of these works, 
bringing the Natural History to the 29th No., and 
the Bible to the 38th. We have often commended 
these publications to our readers and would now 
mention especially the spirited and beautiful engrav- 
ings of the Birds in the Natural History. 

Luioryp’s Mar or tHe SoutHerRN States.—A 
fine map of the Southern States, about five feet by 
four in dimensions, colored, and showing all the 
railroads their stations and distances, together with 
counties, towns, villages, harbors rivers and ports, 
carefully compiled from the the latest government 
and other reliable surveys, has just been published 
by J. T. Lloyd, New York. Upon the back of the 
sheet is printed a complete gazetteer of the same 
States. For reference at the present time, this map 
is about the best we have seen. We recommend it 
to concert givers and all others interested in topogra- 
phy of the Southern States, as a reliable guide. 


Tue Gipsy’s Propurcy. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Author of the ‘‘Lost Heiress.” T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The plot of this story is spirited and singularly 
well sustained in its interest and incidents through- 
out the book. In the detail of technical matters 
however, some ludicrous mistakes occur, especially 
in matters connected with the /aw, which has much 
to do with the story. But these are trivial, after all, 
and the book will not be laid down till finished, by 
any who may begin its perusal. 





[ Musical Chit-Chat. 

A rumor having gone abroad that our Germania 
Band was disbanded, we are glad to be able to state 
that it is not true. Those who heard their fall band 
of forty pieces at the Musical Festival in honor of 
Prince Napoleon, on Wednesday afternoon, will re- 
joice with us that this company of most excellent 
musicians, the nucleus of our old Germania Society, 
is yet among us, 


ad 


Verpi,—The artists for whom this composer is 
writing his new opera, Don Alvaro, are Mile. Lagrua, 
Mile. Tamberlik, Graziani, de Bassini and Marini. 








| Gitmore’s Bann. —Gilmore’s celebrated band 
has been engaged to accompany Col. Stephenson’s 


Regiment to the war. The band will consist of sixty- 
eight pieces, including twenty drummers and twelve 
buglers. Such a band was never enjoyed by a regi- 
ment before, and it will probably incite the men to 
heroic deeds if loyal men can need any new stimulus 
in such a time as this. The band will appear three 
times more before the Boston public at the Promen- 
ade Concerts. ~ 

RETURNED FROM THE WAR.—The distinguished 
organist of Grace Charch, New York, Mr. George 
W. Morgan, who was a member of the 71st New 
York Regiment, and participated with it in the battle 
at Bull Run, has returned to New York, and resum- 
ed his former labors. Mr. Morgan is well known to 
lovers of good music in Boston, and we trast that it 
will not be long ere we shall have the pleasure of 
hearing him here. 

Mr. Harrison Miilard, of this city, another musi- 
cian of note. who was in the same regiment, has also 
returned to New York. 

Worps or Caution.—In commenting on the sad 
tragedy at the Continental Theatre by which so ma- 
ny young girls were burned to death in light, filmy 
dresses, the Philadelphia Press makes some sugges- 
tions worth remembering and giving heed to. It 
says :— 

That young girls, with their filmy and expanded 
dresses on fire, should lose their presence of mind, is 
not wonderful. In the sudden casnalty they forget, 
if ever they knew, that the worst thing they can do 
is to feed the flames by moving about. When a wo- 
man’s dress gets on fire she should lie down on the 
floor, wrap the carpet around her, to extinguish the 
flames, or, if unable to do this, should simply roll on 
the floor, and thus put them out at once. A table 
cloth, a shawl, a hearth-rug, may save a human life, 
under such circumstances. But the misfortune is 
that, in sudden peril, all persons are apt to lose their 
presence of mind, and forget to apply these simple 
expedients. 

As we mentioned yesterday, there are various 
chemical means whereby it is easy so to prepare mus- 
lin, gauze, and tarletan, as to render them flame- 
proof, That is, if they are set fire to, they may 
smoulder but cannot break into flame. The safe- 
guard, supplied by science, is simple enough, and 
ought to be generally adopted. Yesterday we sug- 
gested that before muslins be ‘“‘ made up” by laun- 
dresses, they should be dipped in a solution of alum, 
which will not destroy the starch-stiffening, and which 
will render them secure. We now further state that 
it is only necessary for laundresses to put a little soda 
or ammonia into the starch used in preparing muslin 
dresses to render them perfectly uninflammable. ‘The 
lightest textile fabrics, steeped in a seven per cent. 
solution of sulphate of ammonia, or a twenty per cent. 
solution of tungstate of soda, and then dried, may be 
held in the flame of a candle or gas-lamp without 
taking fire. The flame will destroy the material, but 
not set it into a blaze, and, consequently, a dress 
which has been so prepared may have its sleeve, for 
instance, burnt partially off, without any danger of 
the fire extending to its remaining portions. The 
experiment has been tried, has always succeeded, and 
should be used, not only by theatrical people, but by 
all who wear light, thin, and inflammable dresses. 

MELBOURNE.—No doubt many of our readers will 
be right well pleased to hear of music and its pros- 
ity in the far-off land of Victoria, which, notwith- 
standing the facilities of steam, seems almost a life’s 
distance from Old England. We have received a 
packet of papers from Melbourne, which render a 
most flourishing account ef musical transactions 
there, and show the progress made in the art to be 
really considerable. ‘The Musical Union had given 
at the Exhibition Building on the 22d of May,a 
grand concert in aid of the fund for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the soldiers of the 40th Reg- 
iment, who fell in New Zealand. The concert took 
place under the patronage of his Excellency, Sir H. 
Barkly, K.C.B., and Lady Barkly, Major-General 
Pratt, and a host of “ militarians.” The programme 
comprised Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis Night, Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s oratorio Judith, and the overture to 
Ruy Blas. The principal vocalists were Mad. Stut- 
taford, Mrs. Hancock, Mr. Beaumont, and Mr. S. 
Kaye; Mr. G. R. G. Pringle conducted. The band 
numbered 52 players, and the chorus 100 singers.— 
London Musical World. 


A colossal statue, by Pils, the sculptor, to be plac- 


ed over the tomb or Staudigl, the great basso, is near- 
ly finished. 





Paris.—The quarrel between M. Calzado and his 
orchestra has been arranged, and all are harmonious- 
ly engaged in preparation for the new season of the 
Opera Italien. The following are the artists engaged. 
Prime donne soprani, Mme. Rosina Penco, Mlle. Ma- 
rie Battu, Mme. Volpini; Contralti, Mme. Alboni, 
Mlle. Trebelli; Comprimarie, Mme. Tagliafico, Mile. 
Vestri; Tenori, Mario, Tamberlik, Belart, Brini; 
Tenore comprimario, Cappello; Bartiont, Badiali, 
Beneventano, Delle Sedie; Bassi, Tagliafico, Cap- 
poni; Buffo, Zucchini. ‘Tamberlik will sing in March 
and April, and Beneventano replaces Graziani, who 
goes to St. Petersburg. 





Mae. Corson is engaged at La Scala, Milan. 





Wermar.—It is said that Liszt has left Weimar 
and moved to Loewenberg, in Silesia, where the 
Prince of Hohenzollern Hechingen has erected a 
large chapel. 

Signor Muzio, in conjunction with Signor Rissoli, 
is forming an opera troupe fora season in Havana. 
composed of the following artists :— Prime donne, 
Miss Hinckley, Elena Kennett, Adelaide Bassigio 
and Mme. Mason ; tenors, Lotti, Volpini, Tombesi, 
and Bignardi; baritones, Ferri and Fellini; bassos, 
Antonucci and Nerini. After the season in Havana, 
which has already begun, Muzio proposes to bring 
the company to the United States. 


THe REQUISITES FOR A TRANSLATOR OF PoE- 
tRrY.—The first requisite for the translator of a poet 
is that himself should be a poet. I do not mean by 
this that he must necessarily be a great figure among 
the gods and demi-gods of poetic reputation ; bat he 
must have the poetic teniperament ; he must be nat- 
urally impelled to express his thoughts in rhythm ; 
he must have a natural enjoyment of the luxury of 
sound, and a curious pleasure in the graceful garni- 
ture of thought, and in the elegant setting of a fine 
idea. In this sense it must be said of a translator as 
as of a poet, nascitur non fit. There is an instinct in 
the musical use of language which may be improved 
by training, but cannot be taught by precept. There 
is a great deal of commonplace poetry published, but 
even the commonest of the commonplace cannot be 
written mechanically. A primrose is a common 
flower, but it is a flower with a hne and a fragrance, 
and everything that distinguishes a growth from a 
mannfacture. So to the man who has a genuine vo- 
cation for translation there belongs a native fervor, 
glow, and fresh color of diction, that no trained ver- 
sifier can approach. The poetical translator, in fact, 
is a poet in all respects, except in the grand faculty 
of invention. There must be all the difference be- 
twixt him and the man of prose that there is between 
a Pegasus and acommon horse. The Pegasus has 
wings, and a common horse has not. Only the Pe- 
gasus of the original poet pursues an adventurous 
flight over untraveled regions, full of beautiful nov- 
elty; the Pegasus of the translator repeats the al- 
ready-made journey in the humble capacity of an ad- 
miring imitator. Still he makes a journey which 
only a Pegasus can make— 

“And oars with easy wing through streams of gusty air,” — 


which to every four-footed beast—hippopotamus, ele- 
phant, or even a lion, king of the forest—is impossi- 
ble.—Professor Blackie in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
August. 

Wuat Mosic D1p.—A Mintster was once called 
to officiate in a cold and dreary church. When he 
entered it the wind howled, and loose clap-boards 
and windows clattered. The pulpit stood high above 
the first floor ; there was no stove, but a few persons 
in the church, and those few beating their hands and 
feet to keep them from freezing. He asked: “ Can I 
preach? Of what use can it be? Can these two or 
three singers in the gallery sing the words if I read a 
hymn? I concluded to make a trial, and I read,— 


‘** Jesus, lover of my soul.” 


“ They commenced ; and the sound of a single fe- 
male voice has followed me with an indescribabl 
plasty sensation ever since, and probably will while 

live. The voice, intonation, articulation, and ex- 
pression, seemed to me perfect. I was warmed inside 
and out, and for the time was lost in rapture. I have 
heard of the individual and voice before ; but hearing 
it in this dreary situation made it doubly grateful. 
Never did I preach with more satisfaction.” 
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Truth About Music and Musicians. 


No. 8.—*Portticat Music. 


Translated from the German by Sapiita NovEL.o. 
“Fie!a politic song.—a scurvy song.” — Goethe. 

We live in an age of political excitement, and it 
is no wonder that the stormily-upheaving billows of 
statistic interest should overflow into other and for- 
eign regions, and surge upon even the sacred shores 
of art itself. We all, as burghers of the state, feel 
the pressure of these ever-tossing floods ; and, the 
more violent they are, the more they occupy our at- 
tention. Artists are also citizens, and their political 
opinions, inclinations, and partisanships, involuntari- 
ly influence their views of Art, because in it they 
fancy they discern a possible handmaid to Polity. 
This fancy leads them into sin and error: into sin, 
because they misuse art as slave—into error, because 
they entirely misunderstand what art in general, and 
musical art in particular, can and ought to effect, 
which TI have demonstrated to you in my letter on 
the “Aim of musical art.”” When their pretensions 
soar greatly, they transform the Goddess of Art into 
the Goddess of Liberty, clap a Phrygian cap on her 
head, and thrust a party-flag into her hand,—some- 
times into the other a sword or incendiary torch,— 
and bid her, like a second Rachel, declaiming the 
“Marseillaise” with heart-stirring emphasis, to take 
the field and lead on to victory. 

I am willing to suppose that those who act thus, 
err honestly ; and do not misapply art, because their 
music, when composed for a proper purpose, does 
not meet with the approval de hope to obtain. 
That they do err is evident from the fact that they 
exact from art two opposing results :—some demand 
that it should be ancillary to the Present, i.¢., the 
political Present ; while others demand that it should 
act prophetically, and influence the Future. These 
errors originate in a misconception of music. Music 
is the language of h ity, and consequently neither 
a national dialect nor an interpretation to be mono- 
polized by burgher, freeman, slave, noble, plebian, 
rich or poor : Music is one and the same for all mor- 
tals ; and all mortals are in heart alike, throughout 
different ages and different countries. Love, joy, 
sorrow, holy emotion, and high aspiration, have been 
felt by every human soul since the time of Adam, 
and will continue to be felt.as long as human beings 
exist. In however many hundred languages man may 
express his sentiments by words, these sentiments 
have and will always be expressed by one language of 
tones—that of music, In the same manner, however, 
that the language of every nation develops from 

beginnings, and perfects itself in order to 
wtter thought in more defined, minute, and elegant 
terms, so also has the universal human language, 
Masic developed and perfected itself, and will con- 
tinually progress, in order to express emotion in more 
defined, minute, and elegant melody. 

These simple and incontestible axioms should suf- 
fice to outweigh all new-fangled doctrines, and it 
might seem superfluous for me to adduce further 
proofs against these worthless tenets; but as they 
are constantly and generally propagated, on the prin- 
ciple that “repetition is argument,” by a number of 

artizans—shallow, ignorant journalists ; speculative, 
imaginative authors; and clever, but alas! erring 
musicians ; as they are likely to mislead young 
composers and the general public, because they 
sound plausible, and flatter the tendencies of this 
very political period ; and as they are highly detri- 
mental to art, retarding the progress of music 
instead of aiding it, which they pretend to do, I will 
peneont to further details. Does the state of social 
ife in general, does the liberty or oppression of citi- 
zens, influence art? No, not even the personal lib- 
erty of individuals dedicated to her service. Camoens 
created his Luisade whilst in exile; and Mozart was, 
from his youth until his death, a slave, the slave of 
his father, of the Archbishop of Salzburg, of his 
wife, and of—his passions. 

Art has nothing whatever to do with political 
economy ; it should be entirely independent of State, 
even more so than Charch or Faith. Freedom can- 
not create, neither can want of freedom extinguish 
genuis. In the most despotic centuries and countries 
art has floarished ; while, on the contrary, it has 
post or been perverted in lands and ages of widest 
iberty. Our greatest composers lived in times 
which were anything but free ; we enjoy at present 
fav greater liberty in many respects, but have not 
progressed in art. America is a free nation ; it pos- 
sesses perfect liberty, but no music. France, daring 
the last sixty years, has passed through widely dif- 
ferent phases ; dic its music degenerate with restrict- 
ed liberty, or improve with enlarged privileges ?_ Ex- 
perience and analytic reflection would sooner lead 
me to affirm that political freedom is injurious to art. 


* No. 7 appeared at page 331, Vol. XIV. 








I am not afraid to utter this hypothesis althou;h I | 


so dearly love liberty, for more than even liberty I 
love truth, and of art I speak as an artiste, not as a 
statesman ; as I should speak of statisties, not as an 
artiste but as a citizen. I will only urge in defence 
of the above hypothesis, that the more free a State 
be, the more it demands from every burgher warm 
interest, sympathy, and co-operation in its welfare ; 
this earnest sympathy, must occasionally, and often 
does, grow into an absorbing excitement. As soon 
as an artiste turns his attention from art towards 
other objects, and especially if he give way to polit- 
ical excitement, he loses the faculty of artistic crea- 
tion. Every creation, every composition, requires 
entire and exclusive attention ; even artistic enjoy- 
ment is rendered impossible or deficient by political 
excitement ; thus we may fairly suppose that periods 
of political calm are the best adapted for artistic crea- 
tion, developement, and enjoyment. Should a great 
work of art be produced during a political crisis, 
you may rest assured that the author was not con- 
cerned in public affairs; in fact, during such dis- 
turbed epochs, real artistes have always withdrawn 
themselves into retirement in order to create their 
works. It is well known that Grétry placidly con- 
tinued composing an opera whilst Louis X VI. pass- 
ed beneath his windows to the bloody scaffold. From 
personal experience, I can relate a similar anecdote 
of an artiste who is considered by those who would 
force Music to be a handmaiden to polity, as an ad- 
herent to their sect. My first visit to Paris took 
lace, as you know, during the Revolution of July. 
hurried eagerly and anxiously to Berlioz, who, 
while the streets were in an uproar of confusion and 
bloodshed, was quietly writing a cantata ! 

Has enthusiastic sympathy with state affairs,—has 
jealous party spirit—ever created a musical work ? 
You may adduce the “Marseillaise,” the so-called re- 
volutionary hymn. But what lends to its enthrall- 
ing element? ‘The words of the song. The melody 
is merely excellent because it reflects faithfully and 
pousefenty the feelings which the words express ;— 

cause it enhances the effect of the words, as music 
aptly combined with words always should do, and 
always does. But, you will say, the mere tune of 
the “Marseillaise,” without words, sets the heart on 
fire. This is because it appeals to our memory, which 
vividly recalls the missing words and the wondrous 
influence they exerted during the stirring period 
which gave them birth. Play the “Marseillaise,” 
without words, to persons who have never heard any- 
thing about it, and it will doubtless awaken emotion, 
but it will certainly not excite political opinions. 
Name any musical piece, without text, that will elicit 
such a result in an unpreoccupied mind, and I will 
confess myself canvertsh. 

Political music has met with the same fate as 
political verse, which some years ago was pronounc- 
ed to be the highest branch of poetry, but which, 
after having raised some clonds of dust, has disap- 
peared into utter oblivion. That which was really 
poetical in it was not political, and that which was 
political was not poetic; in the so-called political 
music, also, that which is musical is not political, 
and that which is political is not musical ; therefore 
the composer who seeks to obtain artistic fame by 
his political masic only, will gain the same experi- 
ence as did Herwegh in his attempted political poe- 
try—he will sink into uniformity. No author, no 
composer could escape this rock, if it were reall 
true that he must merely represent the passing feel- 
ings of his a ae or place himself at the head of 
some particular party ; but both these pretensions 
are ridiculous and unrealisable. 

Griepenkerl, who exacts from composers “Music 
of the present,” is of opinion that in Haydn’s Sym- 
phories may be discerned the party-spirit of the 
seven years’ war! Haydn’s music was certainly fit- 
ted for his epoch ; yet if it were merely indicative of 
the then reigning political opinion, its interest would 
have cial simultaneously with the party-spirit 
which it is supposed to convey. eber’s 
Freischiitz contain statistic information about the 
Carlsbad treaty? and are not Haydn's Seasons al- 
ways fit for “the present ;” and do they not return to 
us like the Spring he so well depicts, in ever-bloom- 
ing youth and simple gaity * Scudo, a French critic, 
asserts (in the Revue des deux mondes, November 15, 
1851) that an atmosphere of revolution pervades 
throughout Méhul’s compositions. | He must surel 
forget that Méhul wrote a Joseph in Egypt, in whic’ 
not even Scudo or Griepenkerl could detect anything 
revolutionary. Pray, what opinions of the period are 

vocated by Shakespeare’s works ? gehilter in- 
culcated the party-spirit of his time in his William 
Tell, Robbers, Maid of Orleans, or Bride of Messina ? 
Both of these men were assuredly poets, and until 
now nobody has presumed to assert that their writ- 
ings are erroneous or obsolete. 

(To be continued.) 


Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditsen & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Take the Loan. Patriotic Song and Chorus. 
Julius Eichberg. 25 


A very taking Song for the times. It has been sung 
every night last week at the Museum and was encored 
every time. It will be on the bill next week. Thea- 
trical establishments all over the country should 
bring it out at once. This would not only be judici- 
ous but also a patriotic move. 


The Harp of Wales. Song. Brinley Richards. 


A fine Parlor Song, nearly if not quite equalling the 
seme author’s popular ballad ‘“‘ Ohl Whisper what 
thou feelest.” 


Your Blessing, dear Mother ! T. H. Howe. 25 
This isa gem. It is not difficult and should become 
widely known. 


Ole Shady, or the Song of the Contraband. Song 
and Chorus. B. R. Hanly. 25 


A melody somewhat of the peculiar and eccentric 
character of “ Dixie.’ There can be no doubt about 
its proving taking, and it would not be surprising if 
it would even become immensely popular. Itisa 
capital hit at familiar events connected with the pre- 
sent war. The author is well known by his Song 
** Darling Nelly Gray.” 


Instrumental Music. 


McClellan’s Grand March. 

The title-page of this fine and spirited piece of mu- 
sic has a handsome Vignette, in colors, representing 
the young General in whose command our brave leg- 
fons are entrusted, on a splendid white charger. It 
is altogether the most striking likeness of Gen. McClel- 
lan which we remember having seen. 


50 





Cobourg Quadrilles. Chalaupka. 35 
Well marked and easy to play. 
’Tis the Last Rose of Summer. Transcription. 
Brinley Richards. 40 


Very elegant and graceful It requires light and 
nimble fingers, but aside from that it is not difficult. 


Books. 


| Wiswer’s Perrect GuipeE For VIOLIN, FLUTE 
~ anp Guitar, AccorpEon, P1ano, MELODEON 
Fire, FLaGEOLET anp CLARIONET.—Contain- 
ing Instructions designed to enable the pupil to 
obtain a knowledge of playing without a teach- 
er; with a choice, collection of every variety of 
Popular Music. Each, 50 


Teachers, pupils and dealers desirous of obtaining a 
low-priced Instruction Book and at the same time one 
that is useful and attractive will find these books fully 
suited to their wants. The instructions are given in 
&@ manner adapted to the comprehension of all grades 
of scholars. The exercises illustrating and enforcing 
the lessons are not dry and tedious, but sprightly and 
enlivening, and the selection of music, varying from 
the simple to the difficult, comprises the most popu- 
lar melodies of the day. Dealers throughout the coun- 
try cannot have on their counters a more attractive or 
popular series of books. They have illustrated covers 
and in all locations meet with a quick sale. | 





Music sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 





ounce. This applies to any distance under three 
miles; beyond that it is double. 



































